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The company then went to the Lyceum in Lon-
don. The actress visited Tennyson at this time,
to hear him read The Foresters, and in October
laid the cornerstone of Daly's Theatre, Leicester
Square, in which she was a partner. The Forest-
ers was first produced in New York the next
March, with Miss Rehan as Marian. On June
27,1893, Daly's London theatre was opened, and
Miss Rehan acted therein till the following May,
giving in performances of Twelfth Night and
more than fifty of The School for Scandal. In
1896 she and the Daly company toured America
to San Francisco and in July 1896 again played
in London.   She first played Miranda on Apr.
20, 1897, in New York, but in August she was
in England, giving a benefit performance at
Stratford, and touring the provinces.   In 1898
she was the Roxane in Daly's rather ineffective
production of Cyrano de Bergerac, and early in
1899 played in The Great Ruby.  She went to
England with Daly in the late spring of 1899,
and in June he died, in Paris. In 1900-01 she
acted in a play of Paul Kester, Sweet Nell of Old
Drury, and in 1903-04, in association with Otis
Skinner, revived The Taming of the Shrew and
other plays of her repertory. The next season
she continued to present these plays, on tour,
with Charles Richman, but the glamor of the
Daly company was lacking, taste had changed,
and public response was not great.   Her last
public appearance was at a benefit in New York,
May 2, 1905, given at the Metropolitan Opera
House for Madame Modjeska. Thereafter she
lived in retirement, in New York and at her
summer home on the Cumberland coast of Eng-
land. She died at Roosevelt Hospital, New York,
after a long arterial illness, in January 1916.
She left an estate of about $200,000, partly de-
rived from her partnership with Daly in his Lon-
don Theatre.

Ada Rehan was an Irish-eyed, brown-haired,
tall, ample, and vivacious woman, not conven-
tionally beautiful but arch, piquant, incessantly
alive, with great feminine charm, sensitive per-
ception, and a fine voice under perfect control.
Otis Skinner has told of her "abounding joy and
vitality." "She gave her audiences no oppor-
tunity for indifference of mood," he says. She
was at her best in roles which called for arch or
even tempestuous comedy, touched with sincerity
of feminine feeling or with poetry, as in "The
Shrew," where her absolutely regal whirlwinds
of temper never quite hid the woman beneath.
Writing of her revival of Lady Teazle in 1904,
James Huneker said, "It is still adorably arti-
ficial, artlessly artificial. . . . She executes pas-
sages of old comedy in the right key, with bravwa
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in the grand manner. There are few surviving
on the stage who are to the grand manner born
as is Miss Rehan. Miss Terry is more intimate,
more contemporary. But the Rehan is still the
goddess in the cloud." The term applied not at
all to her private character. She was simple,
studious, full of fun. But her acting style was
set to the music of blank verse, to the artificial
glitter of "old comedy," to the romantic eleva-
tion of the stage above the range of the all-con-
quering naturalism which by 1900 ruled in
drama.

[See: Wm. Winter, The Wallet of Time (1913), vol.

11,  and Ada Rehan (privately printed, N. Y. and Lon-
don, 1898), containing a list of her roles and excerpts
from foreign criticisms; J. B. Clapp and E. F. Edgett,
Players of the Present (2 vols., 1899) ; L. C. Strang,
Famous Actresses of the Day in America (1899); N. Y.
Times, Jan. g, 1916.   Information as to certain facts*
was supplied for this sketch by Miss Rehan's nephew,
Arthur Byron.]                                          W. P E

REHN, FRANK KNOX MORTON (Apr.

12,  i848-July 6, 1914), artist, was born in Phila-
delphia, Pa., the son of Isaac and Abigail Frances
(Zelly) Rehn.  His forebears came to America
from Holland. His father was an inventor who
is credited with some of the first telescopic photo-
graphs of the sun and moon.   Painting was his
hobby.  Until Rehn was eighteen, he gave no
thought to art. At that time he was taken seri-
ously ill, and during convalescence his father
brought him some paints. As a result, he decided
to become an artist but met instant opposition
from his father who had himself led a precarious
life as an inventor. A friendly disagreement de-
veloped. The family removed to Washington,
but young Rehn remained in Philadelphia to live
on his own resources and devote himself to paint-
ing.  He found instruction at the Pennsylvania
Academy of the Fine Arts, and his many friends
kept him busy with portrait commissions. But
lean years followed. After a struggle with pov-
erty he sold quite successfully some terra cotta
placques which he had painted with still-life,
heads, landscape, and marines. With the money
earned from them he went to the Jersey coast,
discovering in the sea a motif that marked the
turning point in his art career, and that caused
him to specialize in marines. In 1881 the young
painter was married to Margaret Selby, daugh-
ter of George C. Bower of Philadelphia. They
went to New York and established themselves at
the Hotel Chelsea, which had studios on the top
floor. Rehn was thrown with other artists and
soon his reputation was made. He also became
a member of the Lotos and Salmagundi clubs.

As early as 1882 Rehn received first prize for
marine painting at the St. Louis exhibition, and
three years later a water-color prize from the
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